RENDEZVOUS IN HELL

badly/' Isabelle thought. "I really showed more pluck when it hap-
pened to me. It's so lucky I'm here to give her moral support. Other-
wise I really don't know who would look after her."

Marie-Ange was turning the letter they had brought her over and over
in her fingers. It was a letter from Simon. Should she open it or tear
it up without reading it, as she had the previous ones ?

Not to open the letter meant an effort of will, an exhausting effort.
Four months had elapsed; despair and indignation had given place to
prostration in Marie-Ange. Simon's perseverance moved her a little. If
she gave way to opening his letter, she would expose herself to be
melted by a memory, a phrase; she would give way first to replying,
then to seeing Simon again, since her life held nothing else. And that
she must not do, for it was absurd and could lead to nothing but a
patching-up, a restoration, like Lydia's face, like the fagade of Mau-
glaives. She was surrounded by patching up. Emotions were surely
more fragile than old stones and old faces.

The surgical operation that had freed Marie-Ange from the child she
was carrying had not gone well, A serious haemorrhage had been
the immediate consequence and nervous collapse the long-term sequel.

Marie-Ange envied the girls she had known at Marcel Germain's,
who reappeared in the dressing-room the day after an abortion and
bore their lovers no grudge.

She would never have believed that her body could set so much
store by the child. Nor that her love for Simon would be destroyed
with it.

As if awakening from a long intoxication, her head a prey to
migraine, aware of a sensation of disgust and shame, she saw Simon as
he really was, ugly of face and body, too old for her, selfish, the slave
of the life he had lived, a martyr to his own power, subject to the rules
of a man who spent his days in the public eye and was constrained by
his past actions. "Why should I have to pay for what he did or was
before I knew him?" She thought it unfair that her part should be
so heavy and Simon's so light.

The links that sometimes so mysteriously and incomprehensibly unite
for a moment of life two people, for whom there is no reason to suppose
a common destiny, were now dissolved, at least as far as she was
concerned.

Marie-Ange, though still ill, had risen from her bed to attend her
brother's fantastic wedding. And that night, more depressed than ever,
she had stayed with Isabelle and told her haltingly of what had hap-
pened to her.

"How absurd!" Marie-Ange thought as she talked to her.   "I was
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